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This book of instructions is intended for the guid- 
ance of correspondents of The Associated Press, and 
is designed to cover those instances and conditions 
with which they most frequently come in contact. No 
book of rules could be framed to take the place of 
experience, conscience or common sense, and when 
conditions or emergencies arise which the following 
suggestions do not cover, the correspondent must rely 
upon his own judgment; or, if time permits, ask for 
special instructions from the office to which he ordi- 
narily reports. 

These instructions are intended chiefly for those 
correspondents whose service is ordinarily by the com- 
mercial telegraph and telephone companies; they may 
be of value also to the salaried local correspondents 
at points on the leased wires. 


MELVILLE E. STONE, 


General Manager. 


THE ASSOCIATED Press is a mutual organization, 
of persons representing daily newspapers, having for 
its sole purpose the collection and distribution for 
its members of the important news of the world. Be- 
yond that purpose it has absolutely no interest; for 
that purpose alone it exists; within the scope of that 
purpose its interest is supreme. Its sole aim is to 
obtain information of public interest and importance 
and to distribute it to its members accurately, without 
fear or favor or bias of any kind, and ahead of all 
possible competition. 

PROMPTNESS.—The Associated Press is not satis- 
fied to receive its news on an equality with others. 
Its aim is to receive and transmit its information 
before all others, and correspondents may be certain 
that in the effort to be first, any reasonable measures 
or evidences of enterprise will receive the support of 
the management. 

Promptness should become an instinct with you. 
Lose no time—not an instant—in investigating the 
first rumor of a “‘story.”” And when you have the 
facts, get them to the wire without a moment’s delay. 
Never say to yourself: ‘‘This is too late for the 
afternoon papers; I will send it to-night,” or, “ This 
is too late for the morning papers; I will send it in 
the morning.’”” Remember that, whatever the hour of 
the day, editions are going to press somewhere. When 
it is 2 a. m. in Boston it is only 11 p. m. in San 
Francisco; when it is 38 a. m, in San Francisco, they 
are clamoring for “early copy” in the Hast. Five 
minutes from NOW may land your story in the midst 
of the crush of markets or other ‘“‘ must” routine on 
the leased-wires; NOW may get it to the Pacific Coast 
in time for first editions. Every minute is precious, 
whether in the daytime or at night. There is never 
“plenty of time ’’; in newspaper work nowadays, NOW 
is the keyword to success. When a dispatch arrives 
too late for an edition, a minute is as bad as an hour. 
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When you have news of extraordinary importance 
or yery sensational, seconds are precious—do not wait 
to finish writing your story; file immediately a brief 
bulletin covering the essential features. Possibly the 
facts may warrant a second bulletin, or even a third. 
Then the full story should be prepared as rapidly as 
possible. Probably your first bulletin will haye evoked 
from the Office* instructions as to the number of words 
desired on such a story’; but if for any reason such in- 
structions are not forthcoming, the correspondent will 
be expected to use his own judgment. The foregoing 
applies, however, only to extraordinary occasions. In 
the ordinary case, send immediately a bulletin of not 
exceeding fifty words, stating the essential facts; end- 
ing with a query as to how much more is desired. If 
no reply is received within a reasonable time, it may 
be understood that no more is wanted. 

AccurAcY.—It would be difficult to say whether 
Promptness or Accuracy is the more important—both 
are cardinal in Associated Press service; neither 
should be subordinated to the other. The ideal corre- 
spondent is he who, habitually getting his dispatches 
to the wire faster than any competitor, has gained 
also a reputation for accuracy such that his signature 
will be accepted as sufficient to guarantee the truth 
of his most amazing statement. “By The Associated 
Press” should indicate accuracy beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 

On the other hand, a reasonably credible report of 
sensational news should not be held for verification 
too long. If the rumor be not libelous in its nature, 
it should be sent immediately as a rumor, if only for 
the information of the Office, and with the assurance 
that you are investigating it. Should the rumor in- 
volve persons, firms or corporations in a charge or 
inference that might be libelous, send & message 
marked “ Private, not for publication,” giving the facts 
alleged, and proceed diligently with your investiga- 
tion. Serving as it does some 900 newspapers, it is 
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* <The Office’” as used in this book is to be under- 
stood as meaning that office of The Associated Press to 
which ordinarily you report and send your dispatches, 
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an exceedingly serious matter for The Associated Press 
to circulate a libelous story, however innocent or 
commendable the intention of the writer; but the 
Office should be put in possession promptly of any 
facts or rumors of news importance. (See General 
Order No. 3382, ‘‘Rumors and Unverified Stories,” 
page 22.) 

Use care in writing names of places, persons, firms 
or corporations, ships, titles or number of railroad 
trains and the like, and take pains to see that figures 
and other quotations are accurate. In reports of fires 
and other disasters, locate the scene and extent as 
accurately as possible. (See General Order No. 314, 
‘“‘In Reporting Fires, etc.,” page 21.) In condensing 
speeches or interviews, see that you correctly repre- 
sent the sense of what the speaker says. A frag- 
mentary verbatim quotation, taken out of the context 
without explanation, may absolutely misquote him. 
To careless and inconsiderate quotation of this sort 
is due much of the criticism of newspapers as un- 
reliable. 

IMPARTIALITY.—Consisting as it does of persons rep- 
resenting every shade of political and religious belief, 
The Associated Press has no policies to promote, no 
interests to serve, attack or defend; it is and must 
be always utterly non-partisan and non-sectarian. So 
far as its service is concerned, the correspondent must 
have no friends, no enemies and no interests. Adver- 
tisements and “puffs’’ of any character cannot be 
handled on its wires. Occasion sometimes arises, for 
instance, where the name of a hotel or a theatrical 
company is a necessary part of the development of a 
story, but unless justified by news merits the indis- 
criminate use of such names should be avoided. ‘‘ The 
transmission of editorial opinions upon political or 
partisan matters is contrary to the policy of The 
Associated Press.’’ (See Resolution of the Board of 
Directors, page 20.) 

It is a requisite of Associated Press correspondents 
that they be honest, fair, just and courteous to all, 
and that they should in return demand fair treatment, 
justice and respect from those with whom they deal. 
By making his work and demeanor commend them- 
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selves for courtesy, integrity and fairness, the corre- 
spondent always will have access to any source of 
news. 

GENERAL INTEREST.—The Associated Press cannot 
handle Jocal news. Its service is general in character, 
and in order that a dispatch be entitled to transmis- 
sion, it must be of interest to at least a majority of 
the papers on the circuit that is to carry it. Remember 
that the degree of local excitement about an occur- 
rence is not the measure of its value to The Asso- 
ciated Press. Interest in it should be at least state- 
wide; preferably it should reach considerably beyond 
state boundaries. (See Resolution of the Board of 
Directors regarding news of genera] interest, page 
20.) 

On the other hand, an event of comparatively local 
interest, even trivial in itself, occasionally can be 
handled so as to bring out its “human interest’ fea- 
tures, and if this be properly and skillfully done, it 
gains a value for this service. The test is whether 
it is “properly and skillfully done.” Do not attempt 
it unless you are sure you have a real “ human in- 
terest story,”” and then make it brief and to the 
point. When the facts justify it, a concise, descriptive 
treatment, to give color to an exciting scene or inci- 
dent, is not only acceptable, but very much desired. 

SryLe.— With due allowance for suitable descriptive 
color and for bright treatment of “features” and 
‘‘human interest stories,”” The Associated Press pre- 
fers clear, straightforward statement of the facts of 
the news, as briefly as is consistent with an adequate 
and intelligent account of what has taken place. At- 
tempts at “fine writing’? to consume space cannot be 
permitted, and slang should be scrupulously avoided, 
as also should be unnecessary adjectives and epithets 
expressive of the bias, opinions or emotions of the 
writer. Let the facts describe the murder as “ brutal,” 
the murderer as a “ human fiend.” 

Before you start your story, have clearly in mind 
& valid reason for sending it, and especially have 
plain in your thought the precise feature which makes 
that story distinctive. Put that feature, which is 
the news of that story, in the first paragraph. 
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Do not use the indefinite tense (‘‘such-and-such a 
thing has happened’). Every dispatch should state 
clearly the day—the hour, if that is a feature—of 
the occurrence. 

It is well to vary the form of the opening state- 
ment, but the long, introductory, “‘suspended sen- 


tence’? should be avoided. Good style favors short | 
words, short sentences, short paragraphs, short stories, 


Be sure that your dispatch says what you mean, 


leaving no room for misinterpretation. This care 


should be exercised particularly in “ skeletonizing.” 
Remember that neither the editor nor the newspaper 
reader can be expected to read into your dispatch 
something necessary to clearness that you have not 
written there. 

AVOIDANCE OF FOREIGN PHRASES.—The use of foreign 
words or phrases in a story should be avoided wherever 
possible, and the English meaning employed instead. 
There are practically no foreign phrases, be they 
French, Latin, German or Spanish, that cannot be 
rendered into good English, and the fact that some of 
these words have a certain currency in the English 
language should not influence correspondents to use 
them in preparing stories for the wires. 

UNNECESSARY REFERENCE TO PHYSICAL INFIRMITIES. 
—Reference to physical infirmities of persons when 
not essential to the story should be avoided. Such a 
custom is lacking in good taste and is inclined un- 
necessarily to hurt the feelings of the persons de- 
scribed. When a physical infirmity is a principal or 
necessary factor in a story it can then be mentioned, 
such as a blind man meeting with an accident be- 
cause he was blind, but otherwise the practice should 
be avoided. Correspondents should be careful also 
about saying a person was drunk or intoxicated. This 
is an allegation almost impossible to prove, and the 
statement itself is libelous. It hardly ever happens 
that mention of intoxication is necessary in the tell- 
ing of a story. 

THR NECESSITY OF CONDENSATION.—It is desired 
that the generality of news stories, day and night, 
be written within a maximum limit of 200 words. 
While this rule is not arbitrary, stories of 
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lesser importance, which would not naturally take 
"display heads"’ in the average newspaper, should 
be condensed within the 200-word limit. Stories of 
far-reaching interest and widespread importance are 
comparatively few, and are the product of the whole 
world, foreign and domestic. While it sometimes 
happens that an unusual number of these break out 
on a given day, ordinarily there are not many, and 
it is rarely that any point has an excess of them. 

It should be remembered that the average news- 
paper carries a limited number of ‘display heads,” 
which are placed over stories running three-quarters 
of a column or more, and that perhaps the larger 
proportion of these display heads are usually reserved 
for matters of purely local interest, the remainder 
being devoted to telegraphic news of the first impor- 
tance. It follows that as a rule the ability of a news- 
paper to handle long stories of outside interest is 
circumscribed. The intermediate columns are filled 
with items running to the length of from 25 to 250 
words, the smaller being especially useful to the 
makeup in the way of ‘“ justifying ’’ or closing up the 
columns, It will readily be seen that the greater the 
number of these on a page, the greater will be the 
number of readers interested. 

Intelligent condensation will permit most of the cur- 
rent stories of the day and night to be held within 
the 200-word limit. Newspapers, as a rule, are com- 
pelled to condense them anyway, and if this cutting 
down is done at the point of origin, the added pur- 
pose is served of making room along our wires for 
the long feature stories of the day or night, enabling 
us to take care of them adequately no matter at what 
hour or how unexpectedly they occur. 

Many items of general interest can be told well 
within 50 or 100 words. Their brevity does not imply 
triviality and the trivial should be avoided. What is 
desired is good news in highly condensed form. 

When a story has run with considerable freedom 
in the day report, a night lead, on all but the big 
feature stories, should be held within 200 words, and 
should be so constructed as to make available for 
morning papers as much of the day matter as pos- 
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sible. Care should be taken, however, that develop- 
ments are given due consideration. 

The reasonable interpretation and observance of 
this classification of news values will be beneficial to 
the service and the papers receiving the report. 

VIGILANCE.—There is no time in the twenty-four 
hours when news is not news somewhere in the sery- 
ice. If you are the only representative of The Asso- 
elated Press in your field, arrange so that you will 
be notified at any hour of the development of impor- 
tant news. Correspondents should remember that the 
report is continuous. Where there are both a day and 
a night correspondent, they should co-operate cor- 
dially so that there shall be neither unnecessary 
duplications nor gaps in ‘their joint service. When 
news develops late at night and is incomplete at the 
Close of the night report, the night correspondent will 
be held responsible for prompt completion for second- 
day purposes up to the hour when the day corre- 
spondent begins work. Likewise, when news develops 
in the afternoon and is incomplete at the close of the 
day report, the day correspondent will be held re- 
sponsible up to the hour when the night man takes 
charge, Correspondents are prone to cover a big 
story adequately the first day, and neglect it on the 
day following. Of every big story, ask yourself 
whether there should not be an adequate “follow-up ”’ 
for the matter at night, or the next day; a fresh 
lead or an “add,” as the case may be. Attention to 
the opportunity for the Second-Day Story is one of 
the tests of a correspondent. 

So of the Harly-Hour Opportunity. Take advantage 
of the early hours of the day—before 10 a. m., when 
there is least crush upon the wires. News-value is, 
of course, the test at all hours, and essentially trivial 
or unimportant matter should not be sent at all; but 
your dispatch filed early stands by just so much a 
better chance of welcome than two hours later. In 
all offices ordinarily there is a demand for “early 
copy’ for inside pages and early editions. Other 
things being equal, the news importance and space 
value of every item diminishes with accelerating speed 
as the hours pass and press-time approaches. The 
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same is true of the night service, though there is 
seldom a corresponding dearth of news in the early 
hours of the night. 

“Leaps” anp “ SuBSTITUTES.”—A “lead” should 
not be confounded with, or take the form of a 
“substitute.” The latter in effect kills what has 
been sent before, and substitutes an entirely new 
story. Such use of the wires a second time for a 
substituted story is warranted only on news of the 
highest importance, or when conditions have com- 
pletely changed. A “lead” is not a substitution of 
a new story for the one previously sent, or a re- 
telling of that story in detail, but is a succinct and 
graphic summary of the most important news phases 
of the detailed story, so as to give the reader at the 
outset a comprehensive grasp of the essential facts. 
“Leads ’’ should be reserved for the really big stories 
of the day or night; ordinary stories, short items, or 
stories complete in themselves, need no leads. If 
leads or “‘subs”’ are to be handled, they should move 
with the utmost promptness, as newspaper editors 
may be delayed in handling a story while waiting for 
the lead. 


ie ' Srupy Your BusINESS.—Keep yourself informed as 


to what is done with your dispatches; when they are 
materially altered, try to understand the reason and 
profit by it in future. Keep close watch of your 
competitors: if they win a point over you, try to see 
wherein you failed, and to guard against its happen- 
ing again. Occasionally, as you have opportunity, 
visit the Office, and learn all you can of the service 
of which you haye become a part. 


Familiarize yourself at once and thoroughly with 


the means of communication in and from the various 
points in the territory for which you have been made 
responsible—especially with the means of reaching the 
Office, so that at any hour of day or night you will 
know how with least delay to reach the leased-wires 
with your important news. To know in advance ex- 
actly where you can find the telephone nearest to the 
scene ‘of a crime, a serious fire, a railroad wreck, or 
any other happening in your field, may save a precious 
hour, during which the unprepared correspondent is 
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making futile search for some means of reaching 2 
wire. Learn the details of the mails; what is the 
last moment at which you can get a letter into the 
regular pouches, post it on the railway mail car, or 
send it by special messenger on train or trolley. 
Learn exactly what time, if any, you gain or lose by 
the use of the “special delivery’ mail; whether you 
will gain time or save expense, or both, by telephoning 
your story rather than sending it by telegraph. Ascer- 
tain where you can get an automobile for use in an 
emergency, and what the expense will be. All these 
things, and many others which will occur to the dili- 
gent and ingenious correspondent, help toward effi- 
ciency, and in the long run will benefit both the 
correspondent and The Associated Press. 

When important news develops on Sunday, send 
it with the same promptness and care aS on any 
other day. In all important offices in the service 
someone is on duty for this very purpose, and it 
might make a vital difference in the adequate handling 
of the story to have early information of the occur- 
rence. On legal holidays the service on all circuits 
is in operation, and there should be no relaxation 
whatever of vigilance and promptitude. 

Whenever for any reason you leave your post, even 
for an hour or two, see that the service is protected 
by a competent and responsible substitute. News is 
no respecter of persons or of hours, and the biggest 
story of the year might “break” in your field in 
your absence. Never-ending vigilance is the price of 
efficient service. 

SCHEDULES AND QUBEPRIES.—Few correspondents 
realize fully the importance of the “schedule”; that 
is, the brief descriptive message in which a story is 
offered on the leased-wire. Many a good story has 
been delayed or even killed altogether because the 
“schedule” was blind or inadequate. It is rarely 
necessary to use more than ten or fifteen words in 
a “schedule”; yet clearness should not be sacrified 
to brevity. With care in preparation a fifteen-word 
“sehedule’’ can be so framed as to give the receiving 
office a clear and adequate idea of the nature and 
importance of the matter offered. The “ schedule ” 
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partakes somewhat of the nature of a headline; usually 
what would suffice for a headline will answer fairly 
well as a “schedule.” Take care that your ‘“ sched- 
ule” does not ovyer-state the importance of your 
story; take care equally that it does not under-state 
it. And above all, never misrepresent the length of 
the story offered. The number of words in the story 
should be stated exactly. 

Correspondents offering matter over the commercial 
lines should avoid the conventional form of ‘“* query.’’ 
**Man kills self and family of seven. How much?” 
is worse than useless. An hour or more will be lost 
in the transmission of such a message, its answer, 
and the story ordered. When you have such a story, 
or any story worth sending at all, send instantly a 
fifty-word message, giving the essential facts, so that 
a bulletin may be given out without delay. If more is 
wanted it will be ordered; in any event you will 
receive due credit for your dispatch and your prompt- 
ness and diligence will be appreciated. 

ADVANCE MATTER—USE OF THE MaAris.—While the 
service of The Associated Press is of news exclusively, 
and ordinarily by telegraph, there is a certain margin 
of room for advantageous use of the mails, and the 
intelligent and enterprising correspondent may resort 
thereto with benefit both to himself and to this serv- 
ice. This is particularly true of what is known as 
“advance matter’’—speeches, reports of committees, 
descriptive material for use in connection with stated 
meetings, dedications, ordinations and celebrations, 
launching of vessels and the like. Matter of this kind 
which can be prepared just as well in advance, can 
be mailed to the Office and thence distributed to the 
newspapers of the association for release at the proper 
time. Often a valuable preliminary story can be 
handled in this way, thus affecting a material saving 
in telegraph tolls and space on the leased-wires. 

Copies of important speeches by men in the public 
eye, or by experts on the subjects of which they speak ; 
important platforms and resolutions of public bodies, 
assemblies and conventions, should be secured as long 
in advance as possible, to be distributed as circum- 
stances may require and held for release, 
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RELEASES.—It is of the utmost importance that 
releases of speeches and other matter delivered to the 
newspapers-in advance, should be given promptly. 
There must be the same instantaneous service on this 
as on other news. Often an early release will enable 
editors to place advance matter on inside pages; other- 
wise important news developments may prevent the 
matter being used at all. 

Be sure that the release is justified by the actual 
delivery of the speech. Do not be satisfied with the 
mere perfunctory release of a_ speech. Ascertain 
promptly whether or not any important changes from 
the advance copy of the speech have been made, or 
if the delivery of the address has provoked any cou- 
troversy or reply that constitutes a new story. In 
these events correct the advance speech to read as 
delivered, or cover the developments on their news 
merits. 

FutTurE-Book.—Every correspondent should keep a 
**future-book ”; a diary in which he notes in adyance 
under proper dates memoranda of events scheduled 
for the future. Never trust your memory for this 
purpose. No part of a correspondent’s work is more 
important than the careful keeping of such a book. 
Furthermore, when you first learn of a future of 
more than routine interest, notify the office of the 
event, and as the time for each event draws near, 
ask for instructions as to how it should be covered 
for The Associated Press. 

Sources oF Nrews.—Get your information from the 
people who know. Do not be content with second- 
hand news. Go to headquarters, and put your ques- 
tions to the man or men who know what they are 
talking about, If they will not answer you—generally 
they will—then do the best you can; but do not trust 
‘Tom, Dick and Harry” for information that you 
can get from authentic sources. The self-respecting 
correspondent of The Associated Press need not hesi- 
tate to approach any person and ask him any proper 
question about a matter of public importance. Be 
sure to get both sides of any controversy that you 
handle, and give both the same fair treatment. 
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SMALL EMBEZZLEMENTS.—Embezzlement items should 
not be handled unless the amount inyolved is in excess 
of $10,000, or unless the incident is attended by par- 
ticularly sensational circumstances, This rule has been 
more honored in the breach than in the observance, 
principally because many defalcations involving a few 
thousand dollars in the beginning turn out upon in- 
vestigation to be affairs of much greater magnitude 
than was indicated by first reports. Nevertheless the 
rule should be adhered to unless there is a good reason 
to believe that the investigation will show that the total 
taken is a large sum or unless the circumstances of 
the defalcation are sensational or striking in them- 
selyes. In connection with embezzlement stories care 
should be exercised about the source of such news, 
An allegation of embezzlement by an individual or 
firm against another individual, without support from 
a court or other official body, is dangerous to handle. 
Great caution should be exercised in handling any 
charge, accusation, or intimation which reflects upon 
the reputation, business standing, credit or morality 
of any individual or concern, unless such charge is 
in some authoritative or legal form. 

MEANS OF TRANSMISSION.—The Associated Press 
holds no preference as between the telegraph com- 
panies; send your dispatches by that means which in- 
sures quickest transmission and delivery. In using 
the commercial wires, always make the last text-word 
of your story the time of filing the dispatch. This 
has a certain moral effect upon the transmitting 
agents, discloses automatically the time consumed in 
transmission and affords a record for future reference. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN DETAIL. 


ACCIDENTS, aS a general rule, should be sent only 
when there is a loss of two or more lives, an excep- 
tion being, of course, the death by accident of a well- 
known person; great destruction of property, or when 
the event is of such a nature as to arouse general 
interest. 
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APPOINTMENTS of railway officers should be sent 
when they are up to the rank of General Passenger 
and Freight Agents; also send the appointment of any 
other official in whose selection the state or country 
at large would be interested. 

DEFALCATIONS should be handled only when in ex- 
cess of $10,000, unless attended by sensational cir- 
cumstances. 

ELEcTIoNS of only local significance should not be 
sent except when called for. 

FAILURES should be covered when in excess of $30,- 
000, the assets, liabilities and preference being given, 
also the receiver or assignee when one is appointed. 
All bank failures are wanted. 

Fires should be sent when there is loss of life (see 
paragraph on Accidents), or a panic and people are 
injured or seriously endangered, when three or more 
business buildings are burned, or when the financial 
loss is $25,000 or more. Insurance by companies is 
not wanted, but the total amount of insurance should 
be given. 

Hanocines.—tThe story of a sensational or particu- 
larly striking crime should be written up and sent in 
to the Office about ten days in advance of the date 
set for the execution of the condemned. Executions 
themselyes should be covered briefly, and be accom- 
panied by a prompt release of the advance story. 
(See General Order No. 313, page 21.) 

INCORPORATIONS.—Send the organization of new or 
the consolidation of old railway companies; the forma- 
tion of trusts or corporations affecting large aggrega- 
tions of capital or property, or the welfare of the pub- 
lic generally, always eliminating any suggestion of 
advertising. 

MASS MEETINGS, speeches, banquets, etc., will be 
ordered when wanted. 

MuRDERS.—Briefly, unless accompanied by unusual 
circumstances, or the parties are of such social stand- 
ing as to make them known beyond their locality. 

PoLiticAL NEws must be without personal or par- 
tisan bias, and of such importance as to be of general 
interest beyond the confines of your State. Instruc- 
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tions will be given in advance for covering State, Con- 
gressional and other conventions when wanted. 

RAILWAY DISASTER resulting in loss of life, or the 
injury of a number of persons, should be sent in. The 
common mishaps of freight trains or the death or in- 
jury of a brakeman or track laborer are not wanted. 

ROBBERIES should be sent only when the amount is 
$5,000 or over, unless the event is more than ordi- 
narily sensational. Small robberies in post-offices, 
dwellings, etc., are not wanted; but bank robberies 
should be sent. 

SPORTING EVENTS.—Notice should be given in ad- 
vance to the Office regarding all sporting events of 
State or National interest, in order that, if desired, 
instructions may be sent regarding them. Athletic 
contests, shooting matches, ete., the participants in 
which are known only locally, should not be handled 
unless death from accident results, or a state or world’s 
record is broken. Except when ordered, prize-fights 
or boxing matches should not be sent, unless between 
pugilists of national reputation. 

STORMS, when of phenomenal severity, or attended 
by loss of much property or life, should be sent briefly. 

STRIKES should be sent when the number of em- 
ployees thrown out of work is in excess of 200; when 
large property interests are affected, when transpor- 
tation is blocked, or if attended by violence. 

TRIALS.—Proceedings in important cases before the 
courts must be sent in accordance with special instruc- 
tions, which will be forwarded on application... De- 
cisions aifecting railway corporations, large aggrega- 
tions of property, the interests of the general public, 
test eases of national importance, should be covered 
concisely. The preliminary hearings or trials of ordi- 
nary criminal cases of local interest, or the verdicts, 
or the sentences, are not wanted. 

WRECKS of vessels when valued at $10,000 or over, 
or there is loss of life, should be sent promptly. 
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CLASS OF NEWS NOT WANTED. 

ABORTIONS; except when the victim is well known 
and dies. 

BASEBALL; unless ordered. 

CANDIDATES for office of any kind, unless ordered. 

DEATHS, unless of individuals haying at least a 
state reputation. 

DISEASES; unless decidedly epidemic. 

DROWNINGS; unless of two or more persons, or un- 
less the person is well known. 

ELOPEMENTS; unless the persons have a national 
reputation. 

FOOTBALL; unless ordered. 

INCEST. 

[INFANTICIDES. 

MARRIAGES ; unless ordered, or unless the contract- 
ing parties have a national reputation. 

Prize FIGHTERS; movements of principals, their 
managers or trainers. 

Races of any kind, unless ordered. 

RAPE; except when the perpetrator is pursued by 
a mob. 

SEDUCTIONS. 

SocraLt events of any kind. 

Suits, for libel; for the infringement of copyrights 
or patents, etc.; damage suits against individuals, 
firms, or corporations. 

WEATHER stories, other than storms as previously 
specified, unless ordered. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
AND GENERAL ORDERS. 

The peculiar responsibilities and limitations of The 
Associated Press have made necessary the establish- 
ment of certain rules for the conduct of the service. 
In the following pages will be found the resolutions of 
the Board, general orders and instructions bearing 
upon the service from the news standpoint. They 
afford guidance in practically every news situation 
with which one is likely to be confronted. Every rule 
and resolution herein presented is in force to-day and 
its observance is strictly enjoined. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 
Prohibiting the Transmission of Editorial Opinions. 
Resolved, That the transmission of editorial opinions 
upon political or partisan matters is contrary to the 
policy of The Associated Press. (May 15, 1902.) 


Defining the Character of the Report. 
Resolved, That the news report of The Associated 
Press should comprehend such news only as is of 
general interest and must not include in any territory 
any specific variety of news not desired by a majority 
of the members receiving a report on the wires af- 
fected. (May 15, 1902.) 


GENERAL ORDERS. 
Necessity for Promptness. 

No, 204—Correspondents should at all times be dili- 
gent in getting news on the wires at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, as owing to the difference in time 
throughout the United States it is always likely to be 
available for immediate publication at some point, 
Correspondents must not delay, thinking that there is 
still time to catch the evening or morning papers as 
the case may be. 


Preparation and Filing of Baseball Scores. 

No. 261—It is imperative that the utmost caution 
should be taken to have baseball scores correct before 
they go on the wire. To this end please make rigid 
inspection and correction of all box and inning scores 
before filing, in particular verifying totals and recon- 
ciling any conflicting details. All scores and leads 
should be ready to file by 7:30 P. M. local time, with 
8 P. M. as the outside limit. 


When Pitchers are Changed. 


No. 262—In compiling baseball full scores, corre- 
spondents should observe the following rule: When 
a pitcher is taken out of a game and another pitcher 
substituted, the summary should show how many 
innings each pitcher was in the box, and the number 
of hits made off each. For instance: Hits—Of 
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Mathewson, four in six innings; off Taylor, three in 
three innings, etc. 


Slang in the Report. 


No. 289—Correspondents will be careful to avoid 
the use of slang phrases in the service, particularly 
in connection with sporting and markets. 


Attendance at Political Meetings. 


No. 301—In reporting political meetings do not at- 
tempt to estimate the attendance in figures. In allud- 
ing to the audience use only general terms, such as 
“A large audience,” ‘The hall was well filled,’’ etc. 


Titles of Firms and Corporations. 


No. 812—In writing business items care should be 
taken to give all corporation, bank and firm names 
correctly and in full, thus: ‘‘ The First National Bank 
of Chicago,” “‘The Prudential Trust Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio,’’ ‘‘ The Smith Dry Goods Company of 
St. Louis,” “*The American Life Insurance Company of 
New York,” ete. Where it is desired to preserve the 
anonymity of the concern, care should be taken to 
frame the item so that confusion will be avoided, for 
instance, “‘a life insurance company of New York” 
instead of “a New York life insurance company.” It 
is advisable to avoid such expressions as “‘a Philadel- 
phia life insurance company” or “an Ohio fire in- 
surance company.’’ as many such corporations bear 
names of cities or states. 


Adwance Stories of Crimes, Etc. 


No. 313—Stories of crime put on the wires on the 
day of execution of murderers should be sent for im- 
mediate publication and not subject to release. The 
same rule applies to descriptions of vessels when sent 
on the day of launching. Such items should be framed 
with immediate publication in view, such as “ The 
cruiser Boston, which is to be launched to-day,” ete., 
or, “The crime for which John Doe is to be executed 
to-day,” etc. 


Location of Fires, Disasters, Etc. 


No. 314—In reports of fires or other disasters in- 
volving loss of life or property, care should be taken 
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to locate their scene and extent as accurately and 
promptly as possible. If the area involved is great 
enough to permit, a fire should be accurately bounded 
by streets, or, if not, located as between certain streets 
and the side of the street on which it occurs be given 
by points of the compass. Care must also be taken 
to give the correct names of important buildings de- 
stroyed. When a disaster (such. as railway wrecks, 
ete.) occurs outside of city limits it should he located 
as clearly as possible by reference to distance and 
direction from some well-known place. The exact spot 
of sensational crimes should be definitely located. 


Time in News Itents. 


No. 319—Article 8, of ** Special Instructions to Cor- 
respondents,”’ permitting the use of the indefinite tense 
in news items, is hereby rescinded. Hereafter news 
items must state explicitly the day of the occurrence, 
such as to-day, yesterday, or the day of the week. 


Handling Sensational Rumors. 


No. 832—A rumor of sensational news should not 
be held too long for verification. If the rumor is 
not libelous it should be sent immediately as a rumor, 
with the addition that “*the story is being investi- 
gated.” Should the news involve, however, persons or 
firms in a charge that might be libelous, a note to 
editors, marked ‘‘ Private, not for publication,’ should 
be bulletined that “such and such a story has come 
to our attention and is being investigated.” 

While accuracy in The Assoclated Press dispatches 
is of the highest value and we would rather he beaten 
than send out an untruthful statement, there is such 
a thing as carrying the effort to secure accuracy so 
far as to delay the perfectly proper announcement of 
a rumor. So long as it is a rumor only it should 
be announced as a rumor. 


Framing News Sehedutles. 


No. 335-——Eidditors should use great care in framing 
schedules. Frequently the importance of a news item 
is lost in the schedule, which does not indicate. its 
yalue. At the same time, long schedules “must be 
avoided. 
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